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THE DEARTH OF ENTHUSIASM. 





“Wood, iron, and brass seem to have usurped the spirit of man and to 
have become almost frantically possessed by it; while man, divested of his 
spirit, and resembling a hollow phantom, mechanically discharges his habit- 
ual actions, and, at the proper season, eats his beefsteak, delivers speeches in 
parliament, trims his nails, climbs into a stage coach or—hangs himself.” 
—Florentine Nights. 


AD Heine travelled in America, he probably would 
have extended his automatic description across the 
water. Had he seen the American business man indiffer- 
ent to passion, entirely wanting in sensibility or stren- 
uously endeavoring to keep down what little he may have, 
solely intent upon gaining to his store the “ almighty. dol- 
lar,” he would have believed the English a happy and emi- 
nently Frenchy race in comparison. Even the younger, 
aye, the youngest generation are gradually ceasing to be 
natural and must needs have their little indulgences, and, 
we are sorry to perceive, are beginning, according to 
Jean Ingelow* to converse with great fluency in the tri- 
and tetra-syllables of their elders. Romping and play is 


* See “ Off the Skelligs.” 
VOL. XXXIX. 29 : 
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really too boisterous for these little folks if not actually 
vulgar. It is in fact not very wonderful, that piece of in- 
formation which comes to us from Arkansas,—that a fond 
parent has starved to death an infant of a tender age in 
vain endeavor to imitate the intellectual diet with which 
John Stuart Mill was dosed in his early years. It is but 
the natural tendency of the age, and the Arkansas father 
cannot certainly be blamed for being an extreme radical, 
—for wanting his little son and heir to grow up a concise 
inspired encyclopedia. 

Too often is it forgotten by instructors that nothing 
better is required at their hands thana warranted machine. 
A machine which has stood just so many tests and so 
many trials satisfactorily. A machine which, if work cut 
out is put into it, after a given time will disgorge it ready 
and complete for use. Thus at college we are drilled and 
hammered and filed into a good memory. Weare beaten, 
bored and rolled into logical thought; finally we are riv- 
eted together, painted, graduated, and sent to compete 
with the other calculating machines in the broad Vanity 
Fair of life. 

The great machine shop turns out about the same arti- 
cle, whatever may be the material with which it is sup- 
plied. Ore from the west and east, north and south, is 
mingled in the great furnace and eventually comes out 
of the mill the same indistinguishable “college graduate.” 
Its enthusiasm gone, its freshness gone, its love of simpli- 
city gone, and in its placea blasé indifference. You would 
hardly have recognized the same frank, boyish fellow, who 
did so well at the academy four years before ; who used 
to take such delight in his Virgil ; who used to weep some- 
times at some of the old mythological stories his school 
master used to tell him when out rambling on a summer's 
afternoon ; who used to long for college as a sort of elys- 
ium where he might commune in true faith with the spir- 
its of the past. He is changed from allthat. He will tell 
you himself ‘that he was a boy then and had very queer 
notions of life; that he was very impracticable and had 
very erratic ideas; that he has got over all that soon after 
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he came to college,” and so hehas; got over all that early 
enthusiasm, that early love for nature, or his studies,—he 
got over all that very soon after coming to college. 

He has very soon discovered that all those pretty le- 
gends were mere nonsense ; that he was a fool for adiniring 
those beautiful passages in Virgil; that learning grammat- 
ical points is really the only object of studying the classics ; 
that the sense of a passage is always secondary and often of 
no importance whatever. Even musical scanning is re- 
duced to mathematical exactness, and the poor fellow finds 
out quick enough he is in college for scarcely anything but 
to acquire Greek grammar by heart. And so he goes on, 
poring over the canvas, picking at the minute threads of 
which it is made up but not seeing the picture—losing 
all appreciation for the beauties of the classics and gain- 
ing a list of technicalities—becoming a calculating ma- 
chine. 

The effect of this lack of interest soon makes itself 
apparent in the early part of a college course. Utter 
recklessness in recitation, disregard for anything but a 
good mark, are among the minor results ; while a certain 
attitude of defiance toward instructors and a deplorable 
indifference to honor in relation to them, the greater. 
The class and instructor soon grow to be on terms of 
half-concealed hostility : suspicious distrust on the part 
of the instructor and indifference and even dislike on the 
part of the students. Interest begins to center in outside 
matters. The curriculum is disregarded and athletic 
sports or literary work take up all the time and attention. 
In this way often the real object of a college course is 
lost sight of by the careless, and high standing, with its 
accompanying emoluments, is the only aim of the hard- 
worker. Under the existing regime, we very much doubt 
whether, if it were not for stand alone, many would care 
to do much work in the curriculum. Thus ali enthusi- 
asm, which is the especial endowment of boy natures, is 
either forever dried at the outset or turned aside from its 
true course—the curriculum—and made to lose itself in 
watery wastes which bear no fruit. 
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The fault lies simply in the method of instruction. We 
are not of those who would revolutionize the entire sys- 
tem of recitations, by substituting lectures or some other 
easy road to knowledge. Enthusiasm in study is not 
necessarily absent from the recitation room. A somewhat 
higher idea of the art of teaching, combined with a wil- 
lingness to deviate from the customary method, and finally 
some ability to inspire interest, is all that is needed. When 
instructors complain of the lack of interest in study, they 
complain of the frigidity of their system. The young 
natures who assemble here are easily stirred and warmed 
into life, and, if treated in any but a most distant and busi- 
ness-like manner, would quickly respond to the appeal of 
the instructor. The truth is, that the instructors, selected 
chiefly for endurance under this drill system while in col- 
lege, are so imbued with the very spirit of the institution, 
that they have become too well grounded in the rut, and 
nothing is of avail to resuscitate them. They are often 
too automatic in their action to notice the true state of 
affairs about them, and if they have, too machine-like to 
change their method of instruction. They forget that it 
is their duty to each student 


“To teach his heart to glow with generous flame 
Caught from the deeds of men of ancient fame,” 


and content themselves with simply grinding out of him 
what little he may know of a few’grammatical “ points,” 
alike utterly uninteresting to the pupil and himself. 

It is not our intention here to advance any startling 
scheme for the revival of learning in college. Provided 
interest and enthusiasm be once excited, this object is 
gained. If enthusiasm for learning were more clearly 
shown in the teaching we receive here, certainly we 
should catch some of the spirit of study and acquire a 
deep and earnest desire to place the curriculum first in 
importance. The revolution in education which is sweep- 
ing over England and has but touched our shores, is des- 
tined sooner or later to make its influence felt here. Our 
schools it will first attack ; among them it will necessarily 
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have its commencement. Education will be not the daily 
routine but the life work of instructors. Institutions of 
learning will cease to be mere tread-mills for the develop- 
ment of the memory, and become rational retreats for the 
enlargement of thought. Universities of learning—they 
will turn out, instead of automatons, men of action, of 
original thought, men with souls inspired by lofty pur- 
pose; men who are not simply encyclopedias of knowl- 
edge, but men who know how to live and apply their 
knowledge in life. 


ROMOLA. 


EORGE ELIOT'S novels have been deservedly 

gaining in popularity for several years. They are 
not written to satisfy the vulgar taste, but the more deli- 
cate appreciation of the cultivated. The progress of 
human character, the subtle influences of feelings and 
desires, the effect of the ever changing conditions of life, 
all those hidden processes of thought which go to make 
the man, are discussed and exemplified in connection with 
a beautiful story told in choice language. The readers of 
George Eliot’s novels must have noticed the dignified 
masculine style in which they are written. No foppish 
sentimentalities; no affectation. Every word properly 
chosen and in the proper place. Smooth, perspicuous 
sentences. The thought is grasped without noticing the 
language in which it is clothed, just as the best glass 
transmits the light and scenery without calling attention 
to the medium. The characters are life-like, not mere 
personifications of vice or virtue. Human men and 
women of many qualities and under varied circumstances 
live and act before us. They are brought to our notice 
at the time of life when the inevitable choice of good or 
evil is forced upon every human being. Their struggles 
and triumphs are told; the processes of thought are 
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analyzed, and we see the unavoidable consequences which 
follow from their actions. The same general lesson js 
taught whether we seek it in “The Mill on the Floss” 
or * Middlemarch,” “ Adam Bede”’ or “ Romola.” 

You cannot yield to temptation without weakening 
your moral strength. Once in the road to sin you do not 
know where you may go or what speedy punishment you 
may receive. Sooner or later the consequences of wrong 
doing will overtake the guilty. And these wrong acts 
are not extraordinary or manufactured, but the natural 
failings to which all the young alike are exposed. The 
easing of conscience by self-satisfying arguments; the 
white lie to avoid unpleasant exposure; the gradual 
yielding to sin, not because sin in itself is pleasant—we 
would much rather do it some other way—but because it 
is easier than the truth. The interest in the story grows 
as we read it, and we feel ourselves identified with the 
character because the same struggles, may be, have been 
enacted in our own breasts. The side characters are 
introduced to encourage or warn. The whole is woven 
into a delightful plot, interspersed with many scenes of 
humor and nature; just as in the experience of all, the 
graver duties of life are joined to hours of pleasure and 
idleness. 

“ Romola” is peculiar in this respect. Weare introduced 
at once into busy Florence in the years of its decline. 
The famous Lorenzo de Medici dies in the early part of 
the story and Florence begins the final struggles against 
foes within and without which ended in her enslavement. 
Savanarola and the people against licentious nobles and 
still more licentious church; the Medici for themselves 
and against the liberty of the city; the city against Rome 
and the French; times of war andtrouble. Old Florence 
is before us: the old palace, the bell towers, the great 
wall with its eleven gates and many towers: the river 
Arno and the Ponte Vecchio. We almost hear the busy 
hum of people in the market-place, the buzz of buying 
and selling, or the thunder of Savanarola’s voice as he 
inveighs against a wicked pope, a wicked church and a 
debased society. 
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Savanarola’s teachings were new to the Florentines. 
The church must be purified and Florence regenerated by 
personal sacrifice and devotion to duty on the part of 
individuals. Priests and cardinals, as the ministers of 
God, must lead holy lives, and all must give themselves 
to helping the world of misery. ‘“ Hear it now, O Flor- 
ence,” he cried, “chosen city in the chosen land! Re- 
pent and forsake evil; do justice; love mercy; put away 
all uncleanness from among you, that the spirit of truth 
and holiness may fill your soul and breathe through all 
your streets and habitations, and then the pestilences shall 
not enter, and the sword shall pass over you and leave 
you unhurt.” The effect of such preaching was marvel- 
ous. Multitudes of children paraded the streets, allevi- 
ating sorrow wherever it was seen; the elders followed 
the good example, and for a time Florence was regen- 
erated. But the Frate’s party was the popular party and 
his power depended upon his influence over the people; 
as soon as the faith of the people in his miraculous gifts 
was shaken, he met the fate of all pioneers in reformation 
by suffering, torture and death. Nevertheless Florence 
and Italy and the world were better for his life. The 
teaching of Savanarola is in general the keynote to the 
world. Tito and Romola are examples of the result 
which selfishness or self-sacrifice can produce in human 
character. 

Tito is represented to be one of those ease-loving 
natures which dislike pain and trouble almost from in- 
stinct. He craved the sunny side of life, wishing ill to no 
one, least of all to himself. A bright, sunny nature withal ; 
such an one as we love to see; alwaysa smile, a kind word 
and a kind action when it does not cost much ; and lack- 
ing only one quality, the sense of obligation to duty. 
Tito would have had the world agreeable to everybody 
if circumstances had permitted. When we first meet 
him, we are hardly conscious of the hidden spring of 
selfishness by which he was governed. If the choice 
between duty and selfishness had never been forced upon 
him, the symmetry of his character might never have 
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been destroyed. But he failed at the first temptation, 
It was Tito’s duty to seek and free his father; the 
gems which he sold were his father’s; the education on 
which he relied for advancement had been given him by 
that father; all his young years were made pleasant and 
easy through Baldasarre’s love. Common gratitude, with 
less to cause it, should have urged him to rescue his 
father or leave no doubt that he had perished at sea. It 
was not certain that Baldasarre was living; and Tito 
pinned his reasoning and finally his hopes upon the mis- 
erable doubt. He owed much to himself—he owed it to 
himself to do his duty—much more to his father. Had 
not that father nurtured him and made him all that he 
was? He reasoned and decided according to his wishes; 
but he nevertheless felt that his reasons would not appear 
sufficient in the judgment of good men. We should test 
our decisions by the judgment of others; if we feel that 
the reasoning would not be approved, we may be very 
certain that behind the reasoning is a “host of guilty 
wishes.” Tito’s choice was very different from that which 
the world applauds. Patriotism, devotion to duty, self- 
sacrifice, are the standards by which men are judged. 
Tito felt the effect of public opinion when he was betray- 
ing his former friends before the council in order to save 
himself. Those grave men despised the traitor whom 
they used. He winced under the silent condemna- 
tion ; it was decidedly disagreeable; but circumstances, 
he thought, were to blame for it. With what a multitude 
of sins circumstances are charged. Every selfish act was 
possible to Tito after he had deserted his father. It is 
not singular that he should have wished Romola’s brother 
dead for fear of exposure; that he should have denied 
Baldasarre and called him a madman; that he should 
have played a triple game in Florentine politics and 
turned traitor to the losing party ; that he should have 
deceived Tessa and Romola. The old sin, the first one, 
hung about his soul and dragged him from the way of 
truth. When he asked forgiveness from Baldasarre, the 
act was not the result of conscious repentance, unless 
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fear is repentance. He teared the exposure or death 
which his injured father could inflict. He felt that it was 
easier to make Baldasarre once more a father than to 
carry that fear with him always. It was not pleasant to 
have anybody’s hatred. Circumstances had brought his 
father to Florence asa Nemesis of the past to take ven- 
geance for his perfidy. Surely Tito’s punishment was 
already begun. The network of deceit which he himself 
had woven was tightening around him. Romola despised 
him. There was the ever present danger of exposure 
from Baldasarre. It is not singular that he should desire 
to cast off the old life, not in the only way in which it was 
possible, by open confession,—he had not courage enough 
for that—but by leaving Florence. 

The development of Tito’s character had a negative as 
well as a positive manifestation. In the earlier and better 
portion of his life he truly loved Romola. It wasa selfish 
love at best. It formed a part of that pleasant life which 
he had hoped to make for himself in Florence. Before he 
became hardened in deceit, he almost felt himself un- 
worthy of her. Her presence inspired him with better 
thoughts. But this very feeling seemed to render it all 
the more necessary that the depth of his meanness should 
never be known to her. His downward progress made 
such a discovery inevitable. It was not in his altered 
nature to spend evenings in study with Romola’s father, 
or to fulfill that father’s wishes in regard to the library 
and collection. Such a trust was binding upon Romola: 
it could not be upon Tito, who had forsaken his father 
and was even then preparing to betray his friends. Such 
a change in Tito’s character could not escape Romola’s 
notice. She felt the difference between them and was not 
certain that it was Tito’s fault; but from the time that 
the library was sold there was an irreparable breach be- 
tween husband and wife. Romola’s strong, truthful 
nature recoiled from such a husband. Her scorn was ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant to Tito. Her anger hurt him. A 
contest with her was altogether foreign to his nature. In 
this state of feeling, Tessa’s innocence and ignorance was 

30 
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arelief from the rigorous standard of morals of which he 
was conscious as an inward reproach, in the presence of 
Romola. Whatever might be the world’s opinion, Tessa 
would always believe on him and pray to him. The 
attachment of a dog is sometimes preferable to the scorn 
of men. It wasin fitting accord with Tito’s degenerated 
character that he should prefer the ignorant little conta- 
dina to his high-spirited wife. 

How beautiful is Romola’s character in contrast with 
the criminal selfishness and deceit of Tito. The lesson 
of self-sacrifice in her was begun while trying to supply 
the place of a lost son to her father. Her life was one of 
repression until she met Tito. On him she lavished all 
the affection of her deep, strong nature. How she loved 
the Tito of her betrothment, and how cruelly she was 
deceived! She tried to escape from the duty of living 
with a man whom she loathed, but Fra Girolamo Sava- 
narola met her and taught her her duty as a wife and her 
duty to her friends. “How could she feel the need of 
others and not feel, above all, the needs of the nearest.” 
While Tito was scheming she was doing kind deeds to 
the famishing Florentines. The foundations of her faith 
were again shaken when the full depth of her husband's 
villainy was known to her and when Savanarola refused 
to save her godfather. Her faith in the Cross, implanted 
and nurtured by Savanarola’s instruction, was crushed by 
apparent indifference to her suffering. She fled from 
Florence and learned a new lesson of duty and self-sacri- 
fice in tending those sick and dying of the plague in a 
little Italian village. She was to do her duty day by 
day. Whatever else was doubtful, suffering and sorrow 
were certain and she was called upon to bear her part in 
alleviating them, not looking to present happiness or 
future reward. With this new conviction she re-enters 
Florence and begins again the old life under new condi- 
tions of faith and surroundings; a beautiful chastened 
character, strong in truth and purity, because it had met 
with much experience of suffering. 

This is the general scope of the book. It is expressed 
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in a sentence, taken from an early chapter. “ That life is 
the best which is a conscious voluntary sacrifice.” This 
isthe highest type of purely human morality, and it is 
surprising that the author should understand the truth so 
farand not grasp the crowning idea. George Eliot, Mrs. 
Lewes or Miss Evans, as she is indifferently called, is a 
disappointed woman. With the greatest large-hearted- 
ness and capacity for loving, her features are so repulsive 
as to excite disgust. She bears Mr. Lewes’ name through 
the courtesy of her friends. She is gifted with a morbid 
sensibility. Add to this that she is not a Christian and 
sees no hope beyond the grave, and you have the key to 
her philosophy of life. A thorough knowledge of human 
nature has taught her that man must repress all evil de- 
sires for the good of himself and his fellow men, and that 
this act of repression must be followed by a life full of 
good works. The human soul is active and must be kept 
busy. Such self-culture, if possible at all, is possible only 
to the strongest natures, like the author herself, or Adam 
Bede, or Romola. The greater part of mankind need the 
daily stimulus and help of a higher power. To this por- 
tion her theory of life is not applicable. Nevertheless, 
rightly understood, Romola teaches a great lesson, all the 
more effectively because it is exemplified in the lives of 
two human beings who are surrounded and perplexed by 
the same multiplied, ever varying conditions of life which 
oppress us all. G. F. D. 


A VAGARY. 


By sweet association blest 

With one whose agile fingers pressed 
The snowy keys, and whose sweet voice 
Trilled out the anthem of our choice, 
How dear an old remembered air, 
Linked ever with the singer fair! 

How each familiar swelling tone 
Recalls those scenes forever gone, 
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When o’er a form beloved we bent 
And love its charm to music lent. 
How sweet to list when voices blend 
In chorus full at twilight’s end ! 

The soul, refreshed, is lulled to rest, 
By sweet oblivion is blest, 

And all disturbing thoughts depart, 
Charmed from the soul by music’s art. 
Within its low and measured swell 

A potent spirit seems to dwell, 
Which flies not but still lingers on 
When singers cease and song is done ; 
A subtle sense of harmony 

Which, once awaked, can never die. 
Sweet solace of a wearied hour, 
Mysterious, passion-soothing power ! 
To thy soft strains the spirit flees 

And finds surcease of agonies, 

Finds sweet repose from weariness 
As gently falls thy soft caress 

Like touches from a hand we love 

Or benediction from above. 


SIR HENRY HOLLAND’S RECOLLECTIONS OF 
PAST LIFE. 


T is a perpetual pleasure to take up a book like this, 
which so well fulfills the original intention of its writer. 
Though Sir Henry Holland was one of the greatest trav- 
elers in the world, he has not written a book of travels, 
nor does one need to be fond of that class of reading to 
enjoy thoroughly what he has written. His materials, 
apart from those derived from that source, would have 
been abundant for the writing of more than one volume 
like this, had he chosen to write them. We say this even 
while recollecting Carlyle’s dictum to the effect that only 
once in a hundred years is there a man fitted to write a 
book. 
The writer was an old man, who had traveled over 
almost every quarter of the globe, visiting every capital 
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in Europe, most of them more than once, who has crossed 
the Atlantic sixteen times, and who at the age of eighty 
sat down, with little help from notes or memoranda, to 
write a desultory record of his life. He modestly speaks 
of his life as possessing a certain amount of interest 
beyond that personal to himself, from its relation to many 
others of more note in the world. 

Merely as a cultivated spectator and student of events, 
considering the man, the length of his life and the course 
of public events in that life, he could not fail to make the 
matured reflections of his old age full of interest. A prac- 
tising physician in London, he added to his professional 
learning such an acquaintance with science in many other 
departments as enabled him to follow in detail its won- 
derful progress under Davy and Herschel, and the host 
who have followed them, though not himself an inde- 
pendent investigator outside his own profession. 

But the qualification for writing a book of this kind, 
which takes precedence of every other outside the man 
himself, is his large acquaintance with the very greatest 
men of his time, in every country. We can give no bet- 
ter idea of the incredible number of such whom he knew, 
than by giving a partial list of them. These have their 
places in a period covering more than sixty years, and 
really belong to three different generations. They include 
Lord Byron, Sir James Mackintosh, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
Madame de Staél, Herschel, Faraday, Laplace, Cuvier, 
Gay Lussac, Macaulay, Sidney Smith, Lord Russell, 
Brougham, Palmerston, Duke of Wellington, Napoleon 
III, and, in this country, Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, 
Edward Everett, Lincoln, Seward, Jefferson Davis, etc., 
etc. These are cited here not in any special grouping, 
but as their names occur scattered over the pages of his 
book. When we remember that he not only knew these 
great men, but lived on terms of great intimacy with 
many of them, maintaining a continued correspondence 
with them, we wonder how even the eighty-five years to 
which he attained were sufficient for his varied activities. 
Some explanation is found in his habits of life, to which 
we shall allude presently. 
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When Charles Sumner was asked what produced the 
highest culture, he answered, the society of cultivated 
men. This he enjoyed from the first. Mrs. Piozzi writes 
thus of him when he was only twenty-seven: 

““We have a Dr. Holland here. He has seen and writ- 
ten about the Ionian Islands, and means now to practice 
as a physician, exchanging the cyclades, say we wits and 
wags, for the sick ladies. We make quite a lion of him.” 

He was a frequent guest of Holland House, the name 
of which must not be confounded with his own. About 
this famous resort we must let him speak for himself. 

‘My personal relations at Holland House, fostered by 
much previous intercourse in Italy, were of the most 
agreeable kind from the beginning, and the lapse of time 
in no way altered them. Despite Lady Holland’s impe- 
rious rule in all matters of society, I was a guest almost 
at my own bidding, and often passed the night at this pic- 
turesque old mansion, abounding in so many recollections 
of men and times. My profession, doubtless, served in 
some degree to maintain this intimacy. My politics, 
never more than neutral, and rather tending to the other 
side, had certainly nothing to do with it. The political 
visitors of the house were of course almost exclusively of 
the whig party ; though it was always matter of rejoicing 
to Lady Holland when she could catch a stray tory to 
mingle with them. But political party was better leav- 
ened by the admixture of literary men and eminent for- 
eigners, who under her invitation found place at this 
table. * * * * During the progress of the Reform 
Bill and the agitations attending it, the Holland House 
dinners were often a sort of miniature Cabinet, in the per- 
sons assembled and the matters discussed.” 

About the men with whom he was constantly asso- 
ciated, he writes in the most charming manner, though 
always without much detail or personality, curious as the 
latter word sounds in this connection. The limits which 
he set for himself in writing this volume exclude protes- 
sional anecdote. With those limits we have no right to 
quarrel; but his resources were so great and the chance 
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for personality so inviting, we do regret that those limits 
were SO narrow or were so scrupulously observed. Espe- 
cially might the volume have been enriched by selections 
from his wide correspondence, had not the habit of giv- 
ing away or destroying letters cut off this resource. A 
letter now and then from Jeffrey, Guizot, or Macaulay, 
would enhance the value of almost any book. We can 
only wish there had been a little more Boswellism about 
him during the writing of it. 

Enough has been said to indicate the extent of the soci- 
ety demands made upon him. He also kept up to the 
last his classical studies, and “all the occupations and 
habits which were most congenial to him when young, or 
had subsequently become so.” This necessitated method 
and the use of odd moments of leisure, habits which he 
followed carefully, though by no means rigorously. Sep- 
arated from the genial life of the man who practiced 
them, these habits might be hardened into maxims enough 
to appal the average school-boy. We add another char- 
acteristic of the man growing out of these habits, which 
he describes in a note. This he writes of himself at the 
age of eighty: 

“ A frequent source of amusement to myself is my zvca- 
pacity for walking slowly, and the sort of compulsion | 
even now feel to pass those immediately before me in the 
street, and to take the diagonal instead of the two sides 
of a square, whenever this is the alternative. | men- 
tioned the latter circumstance to my excellent friend, Mr. 
Richmond, when he was finishing a crayon-portrait of 
me. ‘You ought,’ he said, ‘to have told me this before.’ 
When I cease to take the diagonal (often a dirty one) 
instead of the side pavement, I shall consider that I have 
gone a step downward in the path of life.” 

The author apologizes for the large proportion of the 
narrative occupied by himself. To our mind, that is not 
a fault, or at worst isa very venial one. We wish there 
could have been more that was closely personal, so much 
that we could see not only what he did but what he really 
was. If he could have revealed the essential, the inner 
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truth about himself! Autobiographies never so well writ- 
ten, however, always leave a shade of disappointment, 
They promise, by their very title, to show us one life 
from the inside. But when they try to tell the one secret 
about themselves, which we want to know, that is, how 
they could do what they did, and how they differ from 
the many who could not do the like, they are dumb. In 
the final analysis they elude us and themselves too, and 
leave us perplexed, it may be, but “no forwarder.” 

The selections which we have given describe or illus- 
trate the life of the author himself. While much of the 
book relates to others, we have given no selections from 
those portions, because they are usually mere allusions, 
incomplete in themselves. For that chief feature of the 
book, and the one which would be most attractive to 
most men, we shall have to refer the reader to the book 
itself. As we close the book, we are conscious of the 
deepest admiration for both the man and the physician. 
This is not the first time our ideas of his profession, 
always those of regard, have been modified. The cases 
of faithful and zealous devotion to it which have come 
under our own notice, have created a respect for both it 
and its devotees, which the life of Sir Henry Holland, as 
presented in his book, is well calculated to foster. That 
life was filled with incidents connected with his profes- 
sion, to which delicate allusion is occasionally made, and 
which must make these “recollections’’ pleasant to one 
who so well enjoyed being useful to his fellows. Such 
events must often occur in the life of every true physi- 
cian. But they seem especially frequent in his case, and 
sometimes take place on an enlarged scale. For instance, 
his first voyage was to Iceland. He then introduced the 
vaccine-virus into the island, which had suffered terribly 
from small-pox. 

The man who has attentively watched public events 
during so long a period, must have noted changes which 
from their easy gradations would often escape notice. 
Most of these observations may undoubtedly be made by 
those who carefully compare the present with the past. 
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But they are here presented as brought distinctly within 
the view of a single man. The man to whom the battle 
of Waterloo is as vivid a recollection as to most of us the 
battle of Gettysburg is, possesses a kind of fascination for 
us. The changes others tell us of as the result of their 
study, he sees and notes as they come on. He says the 
classical scholar, designated as such, is not held in the 
same estimation as he was fifty or sixty years ago. He 
gives many illustrations of the changes he has witnessed, 
some of them curious from their very triviality. On the 
hurry of modern life he affirms that people walk faster 
in the London streets than they did when he first knew 
those great thoroughfares. 

The change which seems to us most astonishing, and 
which he does not fail to note, is the one which has come 
over men’s ways of thinking, resulting from the growth 
of physical science. He came on the stage when divines 
were discussing among themselves the doctrines of the 
Trinity and the Atonement. He left it when they were 


defending the doctrine of scriptural inspiration, and dis- 
cussing the great doctrine of man’s origin and ultimate 
destination. He looks upon all this with the deepest inter- 
est, but, if we read aright, with the conviction that in all 
this controversy truth and right thinking will in the end 
prevail. J. S.S. 


A DREAM. 


’Neath the sea the sun was setting, 
As I sat the world forgetting, 
Listening to the surge’s moan ; 
When before me stood a maiden, 
With the charms of youth full laden, 
Standing on the beach alone. 


From her rosy lips resounded 
Silver laughter, as she bounded 
From the waves’ encroaching roll. 
Vision from a land supernal, 
Crowned with radiance eternal, 
Brightly flashing on my soul, 
31 
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Love my every fibre thrilling, 

All my soul with rapture filling, 
Drew me to the laughing sprite ; 

But my each advance evading, 

Fleeing from me, then persuading, 
Still I follow in her flight. 


Earnestly my suit I pleaded, 

Till my fervent prayer she heeded, 
Turned and placed her hand in mine ; 

But I wake and find me dreaming, 

While I see the sun’s last gleaming 
Slowly in the West decline. 


Poesy! my heart subduing, 
Ever baffled, yet pursuing, 
Yield thee to my earnest cry. 
Let thy love my pathway brighten, 
All life’s weary burdens lighten, 
As I on thy pinions fly. 


VANITY FAIR. 


REVIOUS to the publication of “ Vanity Fair,” 

Thackeray had so concealed the breadth of his mind 
in his necessarily contracted contributions to Punch and 
other periodicals, that his greatest admirers did not ex- 
pect a further development of genius than would naturally 
follow a more extended experience. The appearance of 
this novel, then, was as unexpected as it was welcome, 
and by its surprise seemed to disarm all criticism. Critics 
forgot their province in their admiration, and as a conse- 
quence, its readers were soon multiplied on both conti- 
nents. Thus, as the origin of our greatest humorist’s 
success, as well as by its intrinsic worth, it merits atten- 
tion. 

When we bear in mind the priority of “ Vanity Fair,” 
we are convinced that it is least fettered by those re- 
straints which so frequently shackle subsequent produc- 
tions written in a style previously criticised. The path 
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of his own selection led, perhaps, in the direction but 
not parallel to that of any previous writer; and though 
fraught with the hidden dangers of an unexplored region, 
yet on this account it presented the double attraction of 
freedom and novelty. Happily for himself and readers, 
no sapient critic had anticipated his journey and kindly 
volunteered to point out possible pitfalls and quicksands, 
which should be avoided under penalty of failure; no 
precedent had existed to narrow his sphere of imagina- 
tion ; no criterion had been formed to limit the penetration 
of his analysis. Dependent on his individual experience 
for knowledge of the subject, on his own reflections and 
conclusions for manner of treatment, he has given us a 
fresh, original, penetrating view of modern afiectations 
and vanities under the external appearance of an earlier 
date. The deep analysis of modern temperaments and 
tendencies gave his characters such an appearance of 
reality that they were at first supposed to have personal 
reference to some of his contemporaries: a most flatter- 
ing proof of his ability, and one which our every day 
experience readily confirms. To this naturalness, this 
apparent actuality of his personages, the efforts of the 
author were directed, not only by a firm belief in the old 
thought that “truth is stranger than fiction,” but from 
an individual frankness and love of simplicity, character- 
istic of all his writings and the cause of his so-called 
cynicism. If it is cynicism to criticise and expose the 
follies, conceits and extravagances of modern times, is it 
not rather a virtue thana crime? If itis the part of a 
cynic to satirize and unmask the hollowness and mockery 
in life ; to disclose the selfishness and hypocrisy of society ; 
to contrast integrity and worthiness with laxity and 
grossness, magnanimity and modesty with illiberality and 
vanity, is he deserving of censure? Yet such were 
Thackeray’s aims, such his achievements; and so manifest 
is their presence in “ Vanity Fair,” that the most casual 
reader can not but remark them. 

Closely connected with and originating from this life- 
like representation of character is the plausibility of his 
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plot. The reader is forced to no laborious use of the 
representative powers, or to the only alternative, a reluc- 
tant incredulity. On the contrary, so familiar are the 
scenes, the events, the characters; so well adapted are 
they all to one another; so naturally are the scenes 
painted, the events connected, the characters delineated: 
so genuine is the air environing the whole, that the novel 
becomes, in truth, a comedy and the reader a spectator. 
A comedy, however, too real for theatrical representation 
or otherwise, it would long ago have passed through the 
varying experiences of a play, and, perhaps, even to this 
day would have been occasionally massacred by third 
rate troupes for the benefit of country audiences. No 
actress could equal Becky, for she stands at the height of 
her profession. In order to approach to a personification 
of her, the actress would have to combine the grace, the 
archness, the fascination of Cleopatra with the persuasion, 
the ambition, the insensibility of Lady Macbeth,—the arts 
of Medea with the leadership of Hippolyte; she must, 
in short, present all the innumerable, indescribable arti- 
fices and acquirements of the original Becky. English 
critics, while admitting the plausibility of her character, 
require that due notice should be taken of the fact that 
her origin is partly French, and urge, furthermore, that 
many of her acts can only be accounted for by that source. 
They are as eager as were Miss Pinkerton and all her old 
friends to disown her. Truly a speedy and unexpected 
demonstration of some facts in “ Vanity Fair.” Poor 
Amelia would make but a sorry figure on the public stage. 
Her sorrow, her constancy to the husband, her devotion 
to their child, would hardly draw appreciation from a 
restless audience. The emotions are too genuine, the 
incidents too sad; they would expect more fiction, more 
sensation. Rawdon Crawley with his duelling pistols,— 
“the same which shot Captain Marker,’-—and his wife 
with her artificial fascination, would receive far more 
than their share of admiration in so limited a sphere of 
action. It is only by the friendly introduction behind the 
scenes of this comedy that we can enjoy and duly esti- 
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mate the characters. There do we learn for the first 
time where criticism, where sympathy is due. As, by 
the rapid emergence of the sun from an eclipse, objects 
assume their natural form and color; each tiny twig, each 
blade of grass becomes discernible; seeming uncouth- 
ness is by the action of light and shade modeled into 
symmetry ; apparent gold becomes but a glaring coun- 
terfeit: so, by this hospitality and candor of Thackeray, 
the characters presented to the reader assume their just 
proportion ; each motive, each reason is clearly defined ; 
outward deformity is shown to contain beauty within; 
superficiality is laid bare. It is thus that the character of 
Amelia has been made so attractive. We follow her from 
girlhood and wealth to widowhood and poverty; we be- 
come familiar with all her troubles, both real and imag- 
inary, and learn their source; she wins our strong 
sympathy in distress, our cordial congratulation in pros- 
perity ; her simplicity excites admiration, her worship of 
a negligent husband and her adoration of an inconsider- 
ate child awaken the deepest esteem and compassion ; in 
fidelity, purity and self-sacrifice, she is faultless; in the 
character of a mother she is most praiseworthy and in- 
telligible. Few novelists have attempted the tender 
subject of parental affection; none, we believe, have 
equalled Thackeray. The deep, yearning love of Amelia 
and, a little later, the undisguised idolatry of old Colonel 
Newcome, have their parallels only in life. So delicate 
is the subject that a definition is repulsive and only 
description possible. In order, therefore, to realize 
Amelia’s love, we must mark its constant growth with 
the age of the child and it’s repeated illustration; her 
happiness in his society, her pride in his childish feats ; 
the great distress at the thought of separation, the priya- 
tions endured to avoid it and the bitterness of that hour; 
finally, her lonely, oft repeated watching in the cold, 
cheerless streets for the last glimmer of his retiring lamp. 
Surely such a masterpiece of affection could not have 
emanated from a cynic. 

Honest Dobbin, in addition to his other good offices, is 
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a further illustration of our author’s love of simplicity, 
The contrast between Dobbin and Osborne is almost as 
marked as between Amelia and Becky, and has much the 
same result in revealing the less salient qualities of each: 
it is true that they both possess courage, but in the latter 
it is recklessness, in the former fearlessness; principle 
may characterize each, but in the one it springs from 
pride and is variable, in the other it takes its rise from 
duty and is immutable. In all other characteristics no 
similarity exists; conceit, vacillation and insincerity are 
strongly contrasted with modesty, stability and frankness; 
beyond the brilliant surface of Osborne we find simply 
nothing ; under the rough exterior of Dobbin, sound judg- 
ment and strong philanthropy. Our interest in the latter 
is excited upon his first introduction, when he gallantly 
thrashes a bully and proves himself a gentleman, “al- 
though he was a grocer’s son and lived in a back parlor 
in Thames street ;” it increases as we follow him through 
his faithful acts of friendship, his dangers in campaign 
and under the formidable attacks of Glorvina, and cul- 
minates in his acceptance by Amelia. Joseph Sedley was 
destined to be the fool of the comedy, and having been 
endowed with the lion’s share of the vanity in this novel, 
rendered ludicrously prominent by the persistent atten- 
tions of Becky, together witha host of mental and physi- 
cal peculiarities, ridiculous under any circumstances, 
proved himself amply fitted to play his part. Our enter- 
tainment is perfected upon Joe’s final consignment to the 
tenderness of his siren: it is then that the imagination 
has scope for a vivid picture of his ludicrous position, of 
the web slowly and artfully spun for his infatuation, of 
his complete entanglement in it, of his vain struggles for 
freedom, and lastly, of his inglorious submission. 

To the incompleteness of this essay would be added un- 
pardonable oversight, did we fail to mention those famil- 
iar addresses from author to reader. In these we seem to 
enter with the author into the construction of his plot; 
our advice is asked in such a way that there is a great 
appearance of its acceptance; by an apparent admission 
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to his plot and a familiarity with his designs, our interest 
grows to enthusiasm ; we are conducted, as it were, be- 
tween the acts of the piece to the street and are there 
treated with his confidential review of the progressing 
play and his shrewd but candid observations on the pass- 
ing crowd. He compares the one with the other and sur- 
prises us with the resemblance; he traces out the actions, 
the motives of each, and convinces us of the identity of 
their source; so closely and justly is the parallel drawn, 
so directly and forcibly are the proofs presented, that we 
repeat in the same spirit with him: “ Ah! Vanztas Vant- 
tatum ! which of us is happy in this world? Which of 
us has his desire ? or, having it, is satisfied.” T. M. A. 


A LEGEND OF THE RHINE. 


By that bright historic river round which dreamy memories twine, 
In a quaint old German city, on the gay, grey castled Rhine, 
Dwelt a maiden whose pure beauty poets sang of as divine. 


She had lived there many a summer, for a little maid she came 
To that staid and sober city where the people, lord and dame, 
Many curious questions pondered of her country and its name. 


As the early morning’s sunbeams o’er the peaceful valley fell, 
On that marvelous day of wonders,—day by each remembered well, 
And of which the worthy matrons dearly loved to often tell— 


Passers-by were much astonished, that, off from the busy street, 
Where before a smiling garden did their grateful senses greet, 
Now a grand and lordly mansion should their wondering gazes meet. 


‘Twas not work of mortal beings, but was built by fairy might, 
Rising in its royal grandeur ’neath the cover of the night, 
And now in its full proportions glittered in the morning light. 


And before the growing glory of that ne’er forgotten day 
Had beyond the far-off hill-tops chased the morning’s vapors grey, 
Many a burgher’s hastening footsteps thither took their eager way. 


Servants clad in scarlet livery walked the spacious halls around, 
But to all the many questions their mute lips gave back no sound, 
Silent as the marble statues that in each court did abound. 
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While they wondered who was master of this princely structure tall, 
Wondered if these mute retainers answered mortal beck and call, 
Or paid dumb and tongueless homage to some spirit’s mystic thrall, 


From the lofty arched portal there came forth a grave-faced man, 
Grave as one who must have suffered by some fate’s relentless ban, 
And to the astonished burghers thus in gentle tones began : 


“I have come from a far country, banished by my king’s decree, 
Here to dwell a time among you in this city fair and free, 
Till the king restores my titles and my honors unto me. 


Ask me not my name or station, nor what my past life has been, 
But permit me of your city to become a citizen 
Worthy of the esteem and favor of all true and noble men.” 


Something in his stately bearing woke a reverent sympathy, 

Strengthened as they saw before them, clinging to the grave man’s 
knee, 

A wee child of wondrous beauty, gazing at them timidly. 


Turned they then, and, deeply thoughtful, slowly homeward took 
their way ; 

And the man of furrowed visage grew in favor day by day 

With the people of the city, yet did ne’er his rank betray. 


But the child grew to a maiden beautiful beyond compare ; 
Eyes whose liquid depths of azure told no mortal soul was there ; 
Face all radiant with the glory of her sunny, golden hair. 


Often to her came faint memories of a far-off dreamy land, 
Memories which awoke a longing she could dimly understand, 
But for its strange satisfaction naught her nature could command. 


Time went on, through their swift cycles twelve short years had 
rolled around, 

And her peerless charms had for her many gallant suitors found, 

Knights and princes whose achievements to their honor did redound. 


There was one whose princely bearing nobler seemed than all the rest, 

It was only in his presence that the longings of her breast 

Found contentment, there her nature compassed her young heart's 
behest. 


But alas! death’s angel, envious of the heaven-born happiness, 
Took this princely suitor from her, leaving all things echoless, 
And for holiest rays of sunlight bringing shadow and distress. 


Then her life was changed, and mercy’s God-sent angel she became, 
Far and wide through that quaint city at the mention of her name 
Many grateful hearts with reverence did her nobleness proclaim. 
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Thus the months passed by, and summer with its beauty came again, 
But no more could her bright presence cheer the weary paths of men, 
For she, too, had known the rigor of the dark-stoled angel’s ken. 


Draped in black was all the city ; there was mourning everywhere ; 
Heavy hung the weight of sadness on the genial summer air, 
For e’en nature seemed lamenting o’er the death of one so fair. 


Stricken by the bitter sorrow, with the silver hair of years, 
Shaken by a deep emotion which the meanest heart reveres, 
Spake the dark-browed man in accents tremulous with stifled tears : 


“ Great have been the titled favors you have here conferred on me, 
Yet through all these years among you I have lived a mystery ; 
Listen, now, for grief has rent in twain the veil of secrecy. 


In a far enchanted country where my wandering lot was cast, 
Once I wooed a king’s fair daughter, who in beauty was surpassed 
Only by this one, whose memory will your city’s name outlast. 


And I, mortal, there was wedded to that pure immortal maid ; 
Unto me she bore one daughter, whom we in the grave have laid ; 
Death then entered that fair country by mortality betrayed. 


I was banished thence in anger by the king beyond the sea, 
And here in this peaceful city I have borne me worthily ; 
But my king has now recalled me, granting pardon full and free.” 


Saying thus, he turned and left them, and was seen by man no more : 
That same night the lordly dwelling disappeared, and as before 
Smiled the garden, but with greater glory than in days of yore. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


LL Shakespearean critics seem to be of the opinion 

that Shakespeare derived the main part of the plot 
of this play, that of the bond, from the Italian of Gio- 
vanni Fiorentino, a writer of the 14th century. Be this 
as it may, among the tales of the Gesta Romanorum is 
one from which Shakespeare must have taken the second- 
ary. part of the plot, that relating to the caskets. These 
two stories Shakespeare has developed into one of the 
most finished of his plays. The story of the merchant 
becoming bound to the Jew with a forfeiture of a pound 

32 
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of flesh, the poet joins, by means of Bassanio, to that of 
the Lady of Belmont, whose hand goes to the chooser of 
the right casket. By this means the connection between 
the two parts is rendered the closest possible, and it at 
the same time affords the poet an opportunity to bring 
into close contrast the characters of Antonio, Portia and 
Bassanio with that of Shylock. In the story of the bond 
Shakespeare shows the baseness to which a man may sink 
through avarice; in the story of the caskets the shallow 
vanities of the world are rebuked; while from both is 
drawn the lesson, according to Ulrici, swmmum jus summa 
injurtia. The story of the caskets affords the poet an 
opportunity to draw one of the noblest characters of the 
Shakespearean drama. Portia is bound by her father’s 
will to give her hand to the chooser of the proper casket; 
it was the father’s right, but unjustly exercised; yet Por- 
tia never loses her filial love, and with a beautiful piety 
prays that the choice of her affections may be the chooser 
of the right casket. Bassanio appears as the link between 
the two stories. In order to press his suit with Portia, 
Bassanio asks of his friend, the merchant Antonio, 3,000 
ducats, which he, breaking his custom, obtains, by giving 
to Shylock the Jew his bond, with the forfeiture of a pound 
of flesh. The non-payment of the bond at its maturity 
brings about the dénouement of the play, in which the 
strongest characteristics of the principal actors are 
depicted. Of the dramatis persone Antonio is the center; 
by his assistance Bassanio succeeds in his suit, but by this 
very act he falls into the difficulty from which he is extri- 
cated only by the wisdom and action of Portia. Antonio 
is the Merchant of Venice, wealthy, noble and generous. 
He is ever ready to assist a friend, provided only he stand 
“within the eye of honor.” But these noble qualities are 
now and then slightly overcast with a spirit of sadness. 
This is ascribed to his anxiety for his vessels by Salanio 
and Salarino, two of the parasites of which had made him 
the victim; but nothing is more untrue, for he is every- 
where described asa person careless of wealth, and his 
generous treatment of his friends shows that money was 
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the last of his troubles. This melancholy, as there are no 
grounds for it in the play, we should rather ascribe to the 
poet’s early troubles, which seem to have colored the 
delineations of several of his characters, without any appa- 
rent cause. In Bassanio we have a noble-hearted, care- 
less young fellow, who has ruined his own estate, and is 
dependent upon Antonio. Was he, as an eminent Ger- 
man classes him, a parasite, there would not exist that 
absorbing friendship between himself and his benefactor. 
He, instead of gratitude, would feel, on account of his obli- 
gation to Antonio, envy of him, as is the case with Sala- 
nio and Salarino. That Bassanio is not a shallow-minded 
person we can see by his comments upon the caskets. 
Nothing can be more graceful than the manner in which, 
with mind overjoyed and yet doubtful of his good fortune, 
he turns to Portia for a confirmation of his success. How 
tenderly Portia surrenders herself and hers to Bassanio! 
And well may Bassanio say : 


“Madam, you have bereft me of all words, 
Only my blood speaks in my veins.” 


for in Portia we have all that graces and renders women 
lovable, combined with action, the special characteristic 
of man. Her situation, owing to her father’s will, isa 
sad one. “I may neither choose whom I would, nor 
refuse whom I dislike: so is the will of a living daughter 
curbed by the will of a dead father.” 

But with all the consequences of the success of a disa- 
greeable suitor before her, she abides by her father’s will, 
and through every temptation proves true to her father’s 
wish. However much of her affectionate tenderness is 
shown in her bestowal of her hand upon Bassanio, the 
noblest qualities are exhibited when, on the day of their 
marriage, she bids him depart to the assistance of his 
friend, Antonio, while she hastens to Bellario, at Padua, 
and thence to Venice, prompted by a desire to see her 
husband’s dearest friend, and, if possible, extricate him 
from the toils of Shylock. In strong contrast with the 
sacrificing friendship of Antonio and Bassanio, and the 
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nobleness of Portia, we have the repulsive qualities ot 
Shylock. A man of talent, of clear perceptions, proud of 
his race, he feels sorely the adversity of his people. He 
feels that he is a Jew, and that he can under no circum- 
stances rise to a position where he will be respected. 
Without wealth, even his life will not be safe; with it he 
will be spared through the selfishness of the State. The 
condition of the Jews of the middle ages was such that 
their only safety against the bigotry of the time lay in 
wealth and their consequent value to the State, and thus 
its acquisition became their absorbing passion. Such a 
man was Shylock. Had he lived in a different period, he 
would no doubt have been a wealthy merchant, as he then 
was; but under different circumstances the finer qualities 
of his nature would have been developed, and would not 
have been throttled in the struggle for self-preservation. 
If he must be despised, he could by wealth wield power. 
Quite naturally then did he devote himself to the accu- 
mulation of wealth. His increased wealth caused some to 
pay deference to him, others to regard him with fear, while 
a few like Antonio, from bigotry and a hatred of his call- 
ing, mocked and insulted him. The power consequent 
upon wealth had become so dear to him that he ceased to 
regard wealth as the means of life, but entirely as the end. 
All the finer qualities of a man were lost in him. Anto- 
nio is hated by him more for his “low simplicity ” in lend- 
ing money gratis than because he is a Christian. Anto- 
nio’s prosperity prevented him from accumulating more 
wealth than he was at that time doing, and Shylock’s 
hatred was utterly selfish. The wells of a father’s affec- 
tion in him were dried up. He hates Lorenzo, not as the 
abductor of his daughter, but as the robber of his ducats. 
His constant wail about his ducats, his wish that his 
daughter was dead at his feet, and the jewels in her ears 
hearsed at his foot and the ducats in her coffin, show that 
he had long since lost all the finer feelings of the heart. 
The interview between Shylock and Tubal is a magnifi- 
cent description. of the ebbing and flowing of the passions. 
Shylock writhes at every mention of his daughter Jes- 
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sica’s extravagance and folly, but like a drowning man 
catching at straws, he clutches at every report of Anto- 
nio’s losses, as if to prevent his sinking into the depths of 
despair. He becomes fairly hysterical, and alternately 
breaks out in wails of sorrow and excessive cries of 
revengeful joy. At last he nerves himself with the 
thought of revenging himself on Antonio, and departs to 
taunt Antonio and sate his revenge. The court scene 
shows still further the revengeful spirit of Shylock; he 
refuses many times the amount of the debt, and insists 
upon his bond, and the strict interpretation of the law. 
Very skillfully does Portia, after failing in her entreaties 
to Shylock to show mercy, ingratiate herself with him by 
her interpretation of the law, and then by suddenly crush- 
ing his hopes of revenge, make his punishment the more 
bitter. Shylock had completely overreached himself, and 


from a person vainly supplicated for mercy by others, he 
was made to feel 


“That earthly power doth then show likest God’s, 
When mercy seasons justice,” 


for when by the laws of Venice his life was forfeit to the 
State, those whom he had persecuted obtained mercy for 
him. W. W. S. 


NOTABILIA. 


The reasons which induced the acting LIT. board to re- 
ject the editors elected by the class of ‘75, have already 
appeared in the college papers, and will be found in an- 
other part of this Magazine. We desire, however, to say 
afew words about the results of this step. In the ap- 
pointment of their successors the present board have 
endeavored, with a due consideration for the wishes of 
the class, as expressed in the election, to select as editors 
those best qualified to advance the interests of the Lit, 
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and in so doing have tried, at least, to lay aside all prej- 
udice and to act impartially. We feel sure that the 
college will ultimately recognize, if they do not at present, 
the ability of the next board. But we doubt whether any 
editors so appointed can ever be supported by their own 
class so strongly as those raised to the position by a fair 
and intelligent election. The present board, therefore, 
would regret extremely to see the appointment of Lir. 
editors become a custom, and indulge the hope that next 
year the election of men of acknowledged ability will 
render the repetition of any action of the kind needless, 
We trust that the next board may not be forced to per- 
form such a painful and thankless duty as the rejection 
and appointment of our successors has been to us. 


The press, both college and outside, are hardly treating 
Amherst with the charitableness she deserves. Setting 
aside the boyish and somewhat foolish alleged reason for 
her withdrawal from the Regatta—her superior morality 
—we must acknowledge that she has very good reason to 
withdraw and in fact to give up boating altogether. 
There are a few necessary requisites to boating besides 
enthusiasm. The latter may be sufficient to send a crew 
to the regatta once or even twice, but it is not sufficient 
to continue year after year. In a college like Amherst, 
where boating is by no means almost a part of the college 
course as here or at Harvard, where, besides the lack of 
suitable conveniences for rowing, funds are with more 
difficulty obtained, boating is unnaturally forced and is 
not the amusement and relaxation of the students. En- 
thusiasm is the main stay of boating in a college like this; 
the slightest defeat and discouragement in the regatta is 
sufficient to destroy this, and then of course boating falls 
to the ground. When boating ceases to be a pleasure 
and only a necessary evil, then it will quickly decline. 
Amherst has also this year several very great disadvan- 
tages ; for instance, she has lost the only man who could 
train a crew properly for her—her stroke. The rules of 
the Association forbidding the assistance of a coach, or 
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trainer, her prospects for the coming regatta certainly do 
not look particularly good. Her action was wise, and 
unless she can induce the Connecticut to flow nearer her 
halls, we advise her to give up rowing altogether. An- 
other year and Williams too will have to yield to this 
principle. The creek upon which her crew train dries 
up just when it is most necessary to them, leaving her 
high and dry, as it were, in the mud. Rowing is foolish in 
colleges like these. It is perfectly unnatural,to hope to 
gain a knowledge of boating simply ina gymnasium. It 
is like a ride on a hobby-horse, very pleasant, but not very 
exciting or invigorating. 


Col. Higginson’s plan of an intellectual contest between 
the different colleges of the country, has appeared feasible 
to Princeton and Williams. They have therefore pro- 
posed an Intercollegiate Literary Contest, and delegates 
from different colleges will meet at Hartford in a few days 
to discuss the matter. The plan seems at first very en- 
ticing, and doubtless many an aspirant already sees him- 
self crowned with laurel, before an applauding multitude. 
But on serious reflection, many objections occur which 
will apply equally well to all our New England colleges, 
and these have been already stated in the different articles 
on the subject which have appeared from time to time in 
various college publications. But even though the plan 
may be beneficial to the smaller colleges, there are espe- 
cial objections to Yale’s entering the lists. The most 
important of these is simply that the competition for 
literary and oratorical prizes is sufficiently great already. 
Many indeed claim that it is too great, and tends to lower 
the standard of scholarship. What we need here is a 
debating society on a grand scale, not mere essay-reading 
and orations, and this an intercollegiate contest cannot 
give. But the convention must prove an interesting af- 
fair, and the proceedings and results ought to be read 
with attention here. If the objections so often urged can 
be refuted, it then becomes merely a question of detail, 
and might be made practicable. 
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For some weeks past communications from irate church- 
goers have appeared in the college and city papers, about 
the Berkeley course of sermons. It seems that the com- 
mittee elected by the Association for the purpose of 
inviting eminent Episcopal clergymen to preach to the stu- 
dents of the college, announced that these sermons would 
be delivered, not, as has been heretofore the custom, in 
Trinity Church, but in the College Chapel. As yet they 
have publicly advanced no arguments worthy of consid- 
eration proving that this change is necessary or desirable. 
If there are any reasons for this new departure, they must 
be of a mysterious parish-clique nature, which the college 
world cannot understand. The consequences of this re- 
markable change are, of course, such as nearly all inter- 
ested in such matters were able to foresee. That ill- 
ventilated structure of the “ bilious-puritanical style of 
architecture,” called the College Chapel, has failed to 
attract full audiences, while last year Trinity Church was 
filled to overflowing every Sunday evening. We suppose 
that it is too late now to return to Trinity, but we sin- 
cerely hope that next winter the matter will be managed 
with more judgment and good taste. 


Among the minor pleasures of college life, certainly, 
the undefined feeling of being your own master in your 
own room is not of altogether trivial importance. When 
you compare your life here with your home-life and think 
of the horrible way sweeping is carried on there—sweep- 
ing at all hours of each day, and the accompanying 
throwing open of windows, raising of dust, turning of 
furniture upside down, and the shrill cry of the house- 
maid, ‘“‘ Missus says this room has got to be swept’’—a sub- 
dued feeling of contentment is apt to come over you and 
you take down your pipe, place your feet on the top rim 
of your stove, which is grimy with dust, with all the 
satisfaction a true bachelor can have at the thought of your 
isolation from female society. Then how seldom at home 
is it possible to find anything you want—your rubbers, 
your umbrella,—even your hat and over-coat have a curi- 
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ous way of being whisked off and deposited in some out of 
the way place. You may hunt till doomsday, but if you 
can’t find your kind and officious aunt first, you may as 
well give up hunting for those rubbers—and when you do 
at last discover them, where are they? Why neatly and 
nicely laid side by side, “just where they should be,” as 
your aunt says, in a hitherto unheard of closet. How 
different all this is managed here! You find things where 
you place them, and if they are not ¢here you severely 
reprimand your sweep, and if that does not bring the lost 
article to light, you’re allowed full privilege @ discrétion of 
overlooking the sacred obligations of the third command- 
ment in his case, and accordingly grow to take pleasure 
in your sorrow in applying choice epithets to him who 


“If he had any sense of decorum, 
It was never meant to be neat.” 


MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 


Our Record 


Extends from Jan. 13 to Feb. 14, a period enlivened by Chapel and 
recitations in the usual winter-term manner. The weather, more 
changeable than recitations, has been charming in its variety, and each 
day has had its hours for heavy winter or light summer clothing. The 
event of importance to the college world, the 


Regatta Convention, 


Was held at the Allyn House, Hartford, Jan. 21. Twelve colleges 
were represented, the delegates from Yale being Messrs. Cook and 
Ferry. Mr. Cook occupied the chair. The officers were then elected 
as follows for the ensuing year: J. H. Southard of Cornell, Pres. ; 
R. H. Dana of Harvard, Vice Pres.; 1. K. Reese of Columbia, Sec., 
and John Gunster of Williams, Zveas. Mr. Dana of Harvard intro- 
duced an amendment favoring the admission of all candidates for the 
degree of B.A., Ph.B., LL.B., B.D., to positions on the University 
crews, thus virtually rendering the race a graduate affair. This motion 


33 
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was, of course, lost. Mr. Cluck of Cornell then introduced an amend- 
ment allowing all who are candidates for degrees which represent a par- 
allel or similar course of study, with the exception of the degrees of LL.B., 
M.D. or B.D., to be eligible to University crews, which was carried by 
avote of 8 to 4. The convention, after an adjournment till 2.30 P. M., 
listened to the remarks of a Mr. Conkling of Saratoga, in favor of holding 
the regatta at that place. He was followed by Mr. Goodwin of Har- 
vard, who objected to Saratoga and favored New London, principally 
on account of the enervating influence of inland air on Harvard lungs, 
It was a novel reason and quite striking in its way, for not holding the 
Regatta of American Colleges at Saratoga. The representative of Am- 
herst delivered a very fair oration on the immorality of Saratoga, and 
went on to tell how Amherst had men on her crew who were so easily 
led astray from the path of virtue that the bare presence of John Mor- 
issey at Saratoga would not fail to start them on a career of infamy and 
crime. His peroration, an eloquent description of the weeping parents 
of these susceptible oarsmen, was truly sublime. At this point a ridicu- 
lous speech was made by the Rev. J. M. Twichell, of Yale ’59, who, 
because he was once on a crew at college, thought fit to put in his oar 
in a matter with which he had nothing to do. After some heavy mor- 
alizing in regard to Saratoga, he again sank into his former oblivion. Mr. 
Cook spoke in favor of Saratoga, showing the advantages and the absurdity 
of rejecting the place on the ground of immorality. Mr. Reese of Colum- 
bia then offered a very sensible resolution refusing to accept any offers 
of railroad fares, prizes, etc., offered by citizens of Sararoga, which was 
carried. With this amendment the convention decided to row at Sara- 
toga July 16, 1874, by a vote of g to 3, Harvard, Dartmouth and 
Amherst voting in the negative. After the appointment of committees 
the convention adjourned to meet in Jan., 1875, at Springfield. There 
was a good deal of feeling about going to Saratoga expressed by Amherst 
and Harvard, and Amherst has since withdrawn from the Association, 
as she says, on that account. On the same day of the convention at 
Hartford, another drama with a curious sequel was being enacted in 
New Haven. We refer to 


The Lit. Election, 


Which was the result of decidedly too much “coalition.” The ticket 
elected consisted of Messrs. Brooks, Fuller, Martin, Richards and Til- 
linghast. In the Courant of the following Saturday appeared the fol- 
lowing ominous 
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NOTICE, 


In the election of Zit, editors, the interests of the magazine must be 
paramount to all other considerations. 

Unless these interests are duly regarded, the election fails to secure its 
design, the class is unworthily represented, the prosperity and high 
standing of the Zit, are endangered, and the appointment, instead of 
election, of Zz¢. boards will become necessary. 

Many interested in the welfare of the Zz¢., who have observed the 
increasing tendency in the past few years to make the Lz¢, board a foot- 
ball in Junior politics, have warmly urged the appointment, subject or 
not to confirmation by the class, of Zz¢, boards, as the only means of 
securing editors whose ability and fitness shall be undoubted and duly 
proven. 

The present board, though unwilling to make so radical a change as 
to deprive the class of all share in the choice of editors, yet feel that it 
is imperatively necessary that the acting board should, when necessary, 
exercise such control over the election of their successors as shall secure 
the best possible management of the Liz. 

Regretting that the class of ’75 has elected a board which, asa 
whole, fails in the acknowledged ability requisite, we feel compelled to 
veto the election which was made on Wednesday, Jan. 21, 1874, and 
to call another meeting of the class, at which we earnestly hope that 
all partisan spirit will be laid aside, and that each man will be free to 
vote as his best judgment directs. 

According to the constitution of the Chi Delta Theta, the class is 
entitled to two more opportunities for the election of a satisfactory 
board ; failing in which, the present board will appoint their successors. 


Yale College, Fan. 22, 1874. 


Accordingly, another meeting on the Wednesday after was appointed 
by the chairman, which, being unattended by ’75, another meeting was 
called the day after, according to the constitution of the Chi Delta 
Theta society. A quorum of the class not being present at the last 
appointed meeting, the Board of ’74 unanimously chose for their suc- 
cessors the following gentlemen, to conduct the Yave Lirerary Maca- 
zine for 1874-5, viz.: James W. Brooks, New York City; Carl T. 
Chester, Buffalo, N. Y.; Henry S. Gulliver, Norwich, Conn.; Almet 
F, Jenks, Brooklyn, N. Y., and William R. Richards, Litchfield, Conn. 
The board has chosen for its chairman C, 'T. Chester. The Board of 
’74 wish to express their regret that they should have felt compelled to 
veto the election of ’75, and hope that this unfortunate attempt at coal- 
ition will be the last struggle of politics in regard to the Lur. election. 
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The Senior Class Meeting 


Which was held Saturday, Jan. 31, resulted in the following elections, 
viz.: Class Day Committee—Humphrey, Joy, Kennedy, Dickerman, 
Howe. Class Supper-—Holbrook, Ives, Mendel. Class Jvy—Stark- 
weather, Cline and Swallow. Class Cup—Bushnell, Dodge and Joy, 
Class Secretary—Geo. H. Dickerman, New Haven. 


The Yale Glee Club Concert 


Came off Monday, Feb. 9. Many from out of town were gathering 


for the Promenade on the following evening, and the Hall was well filled 
with the fair devotees to Terpsichore accompanied by their student 
friends. The programme contained many new songs and was particu- 
larly enlivened by Mr. Jones’ solo and “Bo-hunkus.” The quartette 
song by Messrs. Heald, Landon, Waterman and Frissell was also very 
finely rendered. Altogether, we can congratulate the college on having 
so good a Club. 


The F¥unior Promenade Concert 


Was a grand success, as it always is. ‘Tuesday night, Feb. 10, was the 
time chosen for this most delightful ball of all the year. It is sucha 
bright contrast to the monotonous routine of winter term that perhaps 
it seems more pleasant on that account. A. Bernstein of New York 
furnished the music, as he has done for the past five or six years. The 
only feature to be regretted was the making out of dance lists before the 
evening. This, perhaps, is unavoidable when so many young ladies 
come from out of town, but it should only be resorted to in such cases, 
and not become such a universal custom as it has this year. 


Boating Matters. 


The University crew has been selected and is now working faithfully 
every day in the Gymnasium. It consists of Messrs. Cook and Fowler, 
’76; Kennedy, Nixon, Wood, Brownell, S.S.S. The Freshman 
crew has also been chosen. _It consists of Alvord, Baker, E. C. Cook, 
Goodhue, Stimson and Cole (s.), all from ’77. The consolidated 
Freshman crew has not been chosen yet. It is interesting to notice the 
change in regard to boating matters from last year as seen in the Gym- 
nasium. Crowds daily watch the crew row on the weights, and the 
greatest enthusiasm seems to be manifested in rowing generally, when 
last year it was impossible to get the whole crew there half the time. 
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The money for the boat house is rapidly being collected by Pres. Ferry. 
The plan will in many respects resemble that of the boat house at Ox- 
ford. There will be two floors, and everything will, of course, be 
arranged in the most approved style. About $7,000 is already sub- 
scribed for this object. On Feb. 6, the committee meeting appointed 
at the Regatta Convention was held at Springfield. The following gen- 
tlemen were present: J. M. Benedict of the Amherst Agricultural Col- 
lege, C. B. Hubbell of Williams, F. R. Appleton of Harvard, R. J. 
Cook of Yale, D. Dorchester, Jr., of Wesleyan, J. D. McKennon of 
Trinity, T. D. W. Thompson of Columbia, and J. N. Ostrom of 
Cornell, leaving Amherst, Dartmouth, Bowdoin and Princeton unrepre- 
sented. The following committees were appointed by ballot to super- 
intend the arrangements, etc., of the Regatta: Fudges—P. C. Chand- 
ler of Williams, J. H. Brocklesby of Trinity, C. De R. Moore of 
Columbia, R. Anderson of Cornell, and of Bowdoin. Referee 
—William Wood of New York. Regatta Ball Committee—R. J. 
Cook of Yale, F. R. Appleton of Harvard, George R. Allerton of 
Columbia, C. B. Hubbell of Williams and William J. Roberts of Trinity. 
Regatta Committee—C. H. Ferry of Yale, Grinnell Willis of Harvard 
and J. B. Thomas of Wesleyan. Princeton will not row at the Regatta 
owing to the unwilllingness of their Faculty to countenance such irrelig- 
ious enterprises. After the meeting many of the delegates accepted 
Mr. Conkling’s invitation to visit Saratoga in order to select quarters for 
the crews. Myer’s, on the east side of the Lake, will probably be 
selected by Yale. 


Items. 


Sunday, Jan. 25, the college pulpit was occupied by Pres. Porter. 
Feb. 1, by Rev. Mr. Barber of Bangor, Me. Feb. 8, by Rev. Mr. 
Barber. The Senior Debating Club are having great success, the 
President’s lecture-room being crowded to repletion every Wednesday 
evening. The Day of Fasting and Prayer for Colleges, Mass, Agricul- 
tural included, was duly celebrated Thursday, Jan. 29. The Freshmen 
were addressed by the President; the Sophomores by Tutor Phelps; the 
Juniors by Prof. Northrop, the Seniors by Dr. Woolsey. In the afternoon 
Dr. Taylor of New York addressed the students in the Marquand Chapel. 


—The renters of pianofortes are the victims of a retrospective Faculty 


law. If many of them had known that piano-playing was to be restricted 


they would not have hired the instruments. A writer has sent a 
communication to the Record enumerating the array of talent in for- 
mer Lit. boards. We had no idea we were in so glorious a company. 
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Rev. Phillips Brooks preached at Trinity in the morning and before 
the Berkeley Association at the Chapel in the evening, Sunday, Feb. 8, 

The following are the subjects for Senior compositions, second series: 
Influence of Rousseau on Modern Thought ; Land Tenures in British 
India ; Debasement of Currency in the reign of Edward VI.; Useful- 
ness of Polar Expeditions ; Right and Wrongs of the Disendowment of 
the Established Church in Respect to Disturbing their Landed Interests ; 
English Religious Poets in the First Half of the 17th Century; The 
Unitarian Secession in Massachusetts; Ruskin’s Queen of the Air; 
Courts of Common Law as Legislative Bodies. Commencement pieces 
must be handed in between g and 10 A. M., March 28, at 137 Far- 
nam. At the same place and time the subjects for the Townsends will 
be given out. C. H. Ferry, ’72, was elected chairman of the 
Regatta Graduate Committee of three. The alumni of New York 
held a supper Feb, 6. The membership has now reached 204,—— 
The Senior reception occurred Monday evening, Feb. 2. Although 
the weather was simply horrible, the President’s house was very full and 
everybody enjoyed themselves hugely. It is a great pity that the 
Berkeley sermons are preached in the College Chapel. We understand 
it is owing to some peculiar Episcopalian scruple. The advanced 
class in Political Economy is getting along finely. Levi’s “‘ British 
is the text-book used. At a meeting held Wednesday, 


Commerce ’ 
Feb. 11, Yale refused to-have anything to do with the Intercollegiate 
Literary Contest. ’74’s class barge has been sold for $75. 


S. S. S. MEMORABILIA. 


During the last month the excitement caused by the agreeable inter 
ruption of the Holidays has passed away, and all are now busy with 
their term’s work. The Senior Civil Engineers have finished Geology, 
and are studying the Stability of the Arch in its place. The Chemics, 
Medics and Selects still continue Historical Geology as before. _In the 
Lab. those taking the regular Chemical course are making rapid progress 


in Quantitative Analysis, while the Medics are fast penetrating into the 
mysteries of Physiological Chemistry, and, in consequence, are held in 
disgust by the whole Laboratory and are left unmolested. The Assay- 


ing-room has been in almost constant use for some weeks past, and there 
are still some others who intend to take up Assaying this term. The 
Senior Civils have each been required to make a drawing of a bridge 
from measurements taken from some bridge in the vicinity of New 
Haven. The Junior Mechanical Engineers have begun to draw from 
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models. Among the most noticeable changes which the course in the 
Scientific School has undergone within a few years is the extension 


of the 
Lecture System, 


Both in the number of lectures given and also in the subjects treated of. 
Many of these lectures are optional and are very largely attended. 
They are all very valuable and interesting, and are a great advantage to 
those who have the time to attend them. Prof. Brush is just beginning 
a course on Descriptive Mineralogy, to a large number of the students. 
Prof. Brewer’s lectures on Stock-breeding are very attractive, apparently. 
toa large number, as the room is crowded every lecture. Prof. Walk- 
er’s lectures on Political Economy are, perhaps, the most valuable of 
all, as they supply a need in the course for some such instruction. They 
present some ideas of business in more general aspects and relations, 
which are of importance for every one to have some knowledge of. 
The plan of giving lectures on Mathematics has been tried as an exper- 
iment this year in the Freshman class. A mathematical lecture requires 
a very close attention on the part of the listeners, and very careful prep- 
aration and arrangement of the subject by the lecturer, and also a deliv- 
ery somewhat different from an ordinary subject in order to be a success, 
If no suitable text-book can be had, then one can learn from a lecture, 
but the knowledge gained by a careful study of a text-book is more 
permanent and complete. In addition to all the regular lectures of tbe 
School, the usual course of 


Mechanics’ Lectures 


Has been arranged and begun. These lectures are designed to give 
valuable scientific instruction to those who are desirous of obtaining it, 


but have neither time nor money to obtain it in other ways. They are 


found to be so interesting by many others that, notwithstanding the in- 
creased accommodations which the new lecture-room affords, the room 
is always well filled. The course, the first four of which have been de- 
livered, is as follows: 1. Feb. 2, Extinct Volcanoes of the Pacific 
States, W. H. Brewer; 2. Feb. 5, Motion, C. S. Lyman; 3. Feb. 9, 
Ancient Lake Basins of the Rocky Mountains, O. C. Marsh; 4. Feb. 
12, Modern English, T. R. Lounsbury; 5. Feb. 16, Milk, S. W. 
Johnson; 6, Feb. 19, Sea Weeds, D. C. Eaton; 7. Feb. 23, Extinct 
Volcanoes of the Pacific States, W. H. Brewer; 8. Feb. 26, Strength 
and Elasticity of Materials, W. A. Norton; g. March 2, Results of 
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the Investigations of the U. S. Fish Commission, A. E. Verrill; 10, 
March 5, Steel, G. J. Brush; 11. March 9, The History of Biela’s 
Comet, H. A. Newton; 12. March 12, Common Sense, Pres. Porter ; 
13. March 16, Animal Mechanics, W. P. Trowbridge; 14. March 19, 
Pictures out of the Census, F. A. Walker. These lectures are given 
twice a week in North Sheffield Hall, every Monday and Thursday 
evenings. 


S. S. S. Items. 


The Sunday evening lectures this term have been very well attended, 
The last month they have been given by Profs. Eaton and Northrop, 


Pres. Porter and Dr. Hoppin. A renewed interest has been awakened 
in the Sheffield Debating Club by the match debate with the Academic 
Club, which is to come off near the first of March. The subject 
agreed upon by the committee was, “‘’ The Government of the United 
States ought to refuse its aid to internal improvements under private 
management.” ‘The Scientifics have chosen the affirmative. The 
speakers appointed are Kleeberger, Killinger, Browning, Pierce and 
Johnson. Skinner, ’69, is instructor in Physics this term, and also 
instructs the Senior Civil Engineers in Drawing. The Sheffield Glee 
Club still maintains its precarious existence, being at present composed 
of those who take enough interest in it to practice regularly without the 
aid of an instructor. In the Freshman class there are only two in 
the first division and only six in the second. This is said to be caused 
by the raising of the standard of scholarship. At a recent meeting 
of the Freshman class, Sherman was elected class poet, Sherman, Claflin 
and L. Smith class cane committee, and Nichols captain of the crew. 

The funeral of Prof. Whitney’s son, who was drowned while skat- 
ing on Lake Whitney, occurred Tuesday, Jan. 20, at 3 P. M. A 
new rowing weight has been invented by Rockwood, ’76, which is con- 
sidered a great improvement on the old style. The Freshman crew 
is composed at present of Nichols, Brace, Claflin, Lindsley, Shelton and 
Rockwood. The Seniors have finished Athalié and have begun “Le 
Misanthrope,” by Moliére. Gale was usher at the last President’s 
reception. 
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Book Nottces. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Just the{book, of which every classical student has often felt the need, is 
The Ancient City, by Fustel De Coulanges. The scope of the work is ex- 
pressed by the rest of its titke—A Study on the Religion, Laws and Institutions 
of Greece and Rome. In all study of the classics. allusions to relations, 
customs and manners are constantly occurring, and are, at the best, but par- 
tially explained by the context, the notes, or by any classical dictionary 
which it has ever been our fortune to see. A clear, philosophical account of 
the religious, political and social institutions of the Greeks and Romans, 
tracing as far as possible their origin, growth and changes; an account 
which should serve equally well tu give a comprehensive idea of the whole 
system, and to give information as to any particular detail ; such an account 
has hitherto been lacking, at least to those unacquainted with the French and 
German languages. M. De Coulanges’ work has run through several 
editions in the original French, and is now placed for the first time before 
English readers. The author, of course (else were he not a Frenchman), has 
his pet theory, which guides him throughout the work, and which may be 
best indicated by the following extract from his conclusion: ‘“‘ We have 
written the history of a belief. It was established and human society was 
constituted. _It was modified, and society underwent a series of revolutions. 
It disappeared, and society changed its character.” His wish to trace the 
moulding influence of their religious beliefs on all the institutions and laws 
of the Greeks and Romans, occasionally leads him to give explanations of 
facts which seem rather forced and unnecessary ; but the facts themselves 
are what one chiefly desires, and the reader may do as he pleases about ac- 
cepting the explanation. On the whole, however, there is little to dissent 
from in the general management of the work; while as a book of reference 
it should have a place on every student’s book-shelf. It is well translated, 
and is published in excellent form—lacking only an alphabetical index to 
make it perfect in its way. 


We have examined with great interest Robert Herbert Quick’s Zssays on 
Educational Reforms. Mr. Quick is an English teacher, a Trinity M.A., who 
was led by his own experience to the idea that it would not be at all inju- 
rious or useless for teachers to know what master spirits have planned and 
accomplished in education in days gone by. Finding in the English lan- 
guage no at all complete record of such thoughts and acts, he was led to 
write these essays, which are in considerable part compilations from various 
German works. These essays embrace accounts of the schools of the 
Jesuits ; of the educational theories and teachings of Aschan, Montaigne, 
Milton, Locke, Herbert Spenser and others ; of the systems advocated and 
practiced by Pestalozzi, Jacotot and others; and of Rousseau’s theory as set 
forth in Emile. There are also some thoughts and remarks, original and 
selected, on teaching children and on moral and religious instruction. The 
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author’s style is clear, easy and agreeable. Fine writing and elaborate 
theorizing form no part of his plan. To give a complete, yet concise, account 
of what others had done, is all he aims at ; though not hesitating to explain 
or dissent when it so seems necessary. His work is rather useful than orna- 
mental ; or in his own words: “For imagination we require troughs as well 
as water-springs, and these essays are intended to serve in the humbler 
capacity.” We believe the work well fitted to do a good work in irrigating 
the desert wastes which too often appear in the minds of teachers. The 
book is well published by an enterprising Cincinnati firm—Robert Clarke & 
Co.—and has full contents’ table and index. 


We have received Wilkie Collins’ extensively advertised American story— 
The Dead Alive—and we must confess we hardly know how to express our 
opinion of it. Of course it is interesting. Wilkie Collins could not write 
anything that was not. But whether considered simply as a story of 
American life, or as a novel by one of the foremost novelists of the age, it is 
a ridiculous failure.. Mr. Collins spent a month or two traveling and reading 
in the United States, and straightway deemed himself fitted to write an 
American story. Hezs Wilkie Collins, and his story will sell, to the profit 
of author and publisher. For making a story American, Mr. Collins’ 
method is very simple and easy of application. Take a young Englishman, 
send him to America for his health, make those whom he meets disregard 
English rules of propriety and say, “I guess,” in every alternate sentence, 
and the thing is done. The plot—Mr. Collins’ strong point in most of his 
stories—he bases upon a remarkable trial which occurred in Vermont in the 
early part of the present century. Man disappears—murder supposed—sus- 
pected murderers arrested, tried and convicted—rest of the characters take 
sides for or against the condemned—reader is supposed to be in an agonizing 
state of doubt and suspense—to his immense astonishment the murdered 
man turns up just at the right time alive and well—and the hidden meaning 
of the title for the first time flashes upon his astounded mind. The story is 
very hastily written and shows abundant marks of ignorance of American 
ways and customs. Thus a confession of the murder is extorted dy the 
Sheriff and Governor in a personal interview with one of the prisoners by a prom- 
ise that they will use all their influence to have his sentence commuted to trans- 
portation for life! The book will furnish amusing reading for a leisure half 
hour, but more time spent upon it would be wasted. 


No. 9 of Half Hour Recreations in Popular Science, is at hand. It contains 
articles on “The Stone Age; Past and Present,” and “Theory of a 
Nervous Ether,” which will be of interest to both scientific and lay readers. 
So well has this attempt to popularize the latest discoveries in science suc- 


ceeded, that the publishers have arranged to issue a similar series—/a/l/ 


Hour Recreations in Natural History. Eight volumes are announced, taking 
up in turn, Insects, Birds, Wild and Domestic Animals, Reptiles, Plants, 
Trees and Fishes. Each volume will be issued in twelve parts and will be 
elegantly illustrated. No. 1 of Half Hours with Insects is at hand, and 
treats of Insects of the Garden. It has a handsome colored plate and 
numerous wood-cuts. We wish and predict for the undertaking great 
success. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Ancient City. Lee & Shepard. H. H. Peck. pp. 
Educational Reformers. R. Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. 

The Dead Alive. Shepard & Gill. Judd & White. pp. 
Stone Age. Estes & Lauriat. ms ~ pp. 
Insects of the Garden. Estes & Lauriat. Judd & White. pp. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


One of the peculiarities of the weekly college press is the deeply religious 
tone of its editorials, etc. To read the high morality, the refined sentiment, 
the true nobility of spirit manifested in some of these publications, one 
would naturally suppose that all of them were published from the halls of a 
theological seminary. The excuse may be that this reads well at home and 
throws about college a nice cloak of hypocrisy, pleasing, perhaps, to parents 
and guardians, but a trifle transparent to undergraduates. Nowhere do we 
see this tendency toward religion more strongly displayed than in the various 
publications of the mixed colleges. We read continually of exhortations to 
glide down the path of life accompanied byepurity, honesty, virtue and all 
the Christian graces. We are admonished to “cherish noble thoughts and 
kindly feelings at all times toward humanity.” Again, the new year is made 
serviceable in giving advice to different classes in college, and particularly 
the Freshmen ; all of which leads us to the rather uncharitable conclusion 
that either times are dull or that the favor of the Faculty and clerical 
friends of the institution is courted, for we certainly cannot be expected, 
after our first year in college, to be else than amused at this spirit of sanctity. 

It is refreshing to turn from this pleasant Sunday reading to something 
pungent and bitter—something Randoiphian, if we may use the word. We 
allude to the disgusting state of society at Lebanon, Ill., as depicted by a 
writer in the McKendree Repository. He begins by declaring that ‘“ Lebanon 
society is the most high-toned arrangement extant,” and ends with “ Let us 
do something to put an end to this cod-fish aristocracy.” As the whole article 
is so applicable to New Haven, we quote at length : 


“IT do not drink intoxicating liquors, do not use tobacco, do not swear—I 
wear good clothes, and endeavor to conduct myself like a CHRISTIAN GEN- 
TLEMAN should. Yet Lebanon society ignores me. What am I to do? 
Must I remain in my room all the time? I am young, study hard, and must 
have some kind of recreation. After I have learned my lessons I have a few 
hours spare time, but I am acquainted with but few ladies, so I can not call 
on them. Perhaps I loaf in some store awhile, but afraid of being in the 
merchant’s way, I leave there, go out into the street and start homeward. 
On the way I meet a friend who is socially in the same position as myself. 
He proposes that we play a game of cards, and, although neither of us 
know one card from another, we go to a saloon and in the course of time 
learn how to play; and it is the beginning of the end. It is wrong to do so; 
but I am young and must do something to pass away the time. Society will 
not notice’ me, so I must go where 1 am welcome. * * * We must do 
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away with the society that exists here at present. We must teach Lebanon 
people that, although they do not notice us, we are accustomed to move in 
GOOD socIETY. Perhaps our fathers ave farmers and mechanics; yet we con- 
sider ourselves gentlemen, and as such demand that common courtesy be 
shown us. If present society does not consider us egua/s, we must forma 
society of our own, and if we are /adies and gentlemen in the true sense of the 
term, it will make xo difference if Lebanon calls us second, third, fourth or 
even fifth class.” 


Among other peculiarities, they have an amusing habit—some western 
journals—of making an article appear “stunning” by enumerating at the 
head of a sentence a list of great names or noted places. For instance— 
‘Demosthenes, Plato, Socrates, Aristotle, all were great moralists ; Voltaire, 
Paine, Robespierre, etc., were not.” Again—‘ Macaulay, Froude, Hume and 
Gibbon, have added an undying lustre to English letters ;’ and “St. Peter's 
and St. Sophia’s, the Alhambra and Notre Dame—what volumes are they all !” 
It is mainly the result of superficiality, and is apt to betray ignorance both in 
style and thought. 

The second number of the Cornell Review, a quarterly of a good deal of 
pretension, has been received. Its cover symbolically puffs its alma mater. 
We see an impassable ivy crowned wall—an entrance gate strongly barred— 
behind the spires of Cornell ‘University—over the top of the gate is written 
‘Literature and Science.” Alas for the world shut out of this institution! 
What are we to know of “ Literature and Science” when we see it shut in 
so narrow a boundary and enclosed by so impregnable a wall? Thank 
heaven, the Cornell Review, although a quarterly, gives us at stated periods 
the crumbs which fall from the “feast of reason” of “Literature and 
Science,” of its literary societies. This number contains among other 
things the Woodford Prize Oration of 1872, an able effort, requiring proba- 
bly as much “ Literature and Science” in its construction as the celebrated 
oration of the year before, which, we believe, was a model of scientific con- 
struction, as it also was a bad joke on the Cornell Faculty. The magazine, 
on the whole, though pretentious, appears to be well conducted. We are 
glad to see that it, as well as many others, follows the Lit. in its general 
make up. 

The Virginia University Magazine is, after all, about the best of our ex- 
changes. There is very little pretense about it. This, of course, doesn’t 
suit the Cornell Times. Itis, perhaps, a little dull, but it shows careful work. 

The Brunonian is publishing a delightful tale, full of sentiment and 
pathos. Herbert, its hero, is continually weeping over Ednah, its heroine. 
The latter appears to be a sensible, common-place sort of a young lady, and 
refuses to marry Herbert until he reforms. Whether Herbert's tears are 
maudlin, it is difficult to tell. Certainly, Ednah, be careful to find out be- 
fore you marry him ! and when he writes, “Oh, Ednah, Ednah, I love thee,” 
trust him not, Ednah, until you see his bank account! The next number 
will, however, reveal all. We are anxiously awaiting it. 

The Dartmouth contains a paper on Webster. It is natural that it should. 
But these Websterian articles would be fresher and better relished if coming 
every second or third issue. It is beginning to be pretty well known now 
where Webster graduated, and there is really not so much need of this con- 
tinual reminder on the part of the Dartmouth. This time it is Webster at 
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home, described by Mr. Curtis and an eye witness—his hired man. The 
hired man’s name is Peterson. If Peterson only HAD left out a joke or two 
of his own—but take it altogether he did pretty well for a hired man. Mr. 
Curtis appears to better advantage. This magazine also has a long poem 
entitled ‘‘ The Student to the Connecticut,” which is quite good. 

We have often wondered how many times in the English language alone 
the setting sun has been described. We have thought of suggesting that it 
might be a good definition for infinity. Suppose on an average every adult 
female in the civilized world to have written 6280 descriptions, an accurate 
computation at this rate would only begin—only begin to discover the true 
number. The A/il/s Quarterly fails not in the required account of the glow- 
ing sunset, mingled with flowers, birds, nature, &c., and the customary appli- 
cation of the following dawn to the soul’s future awakening. The style of 
the article reminds us of Krumacher’s “ Der Erste Sabbath.” The composi- 
tions in the Quarterly are all good and its poetry really beautiful. We are 
amused at one sentence occurring in “‘An Unfortunate Child.” ‘ She had 
not yet learned that meek submission is the politic course for the weaker sex 
where muscle is considered.” This then accounts for the yielding natures of 
the female sex (!) We can’t agree with the fair editress in thinking that half- 
past nine is too early bed-time, especially when we read in another column 
that 1400 Ibs. have been gained by each young lady, owing, of course, to 
early hours. 

Are we to be never again entertained by those charming stanzas, those 
high-flown editorials so common with the Geyser of a year ago? Will no 
ethereal poet again gush for us another poem on “ smoking siggers, playing 
billiards, and thus he whiled his life away”? Alas, we fear not. The Geyser 
which now comes to us is as unromantic, stupid, and therefore wel/ written 
as any of our western exchanges. We request it to brace. 

The Vassar Miscellany, full of instructive and interesting articles from 
“Geological Time” down to “ Little Pitchers,” and Mr. (?) Smith’s feet, is 
undoubtedly our best exchange. Dr. Clarke is deservedly mangled in a 
just critique, and certainly couldn’t have known about Vassar when he wrote 
that disgusting book of his. The little poem beginning : 


“ A moment at the garden gate 
I stood and watched the dying day, 
And saw the clouds which lay in state, 
In splendor fade away,” 


Is certainly very pretty. Its sentiment reminds one of that pathetic ballad, 
nearly unknown ‘now, entitled ‘‘ Hannamon Jones.” We would suggest to 
the Miscellany to have the “engaged” put in a separate column as well as 
the “married.” A committee of editors could be appointed to wrench the 
tender secrets from the bosoms of the fair Vassarites, and certainly it would 
be very interesting reading. 

We are pained to learn in the College Days that “‘ Yale and Harvard pay 
too much attention to boating.” It is a sad fact, but boys will be boys, and 
boating is quite as pleasant a pastime as trundling a hoop or playing tag, 
as we learn they do. 

The Advocate and Magenta are as usual highly polished, dignified and well 
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conducted publications. Both these papers are to be congratulated upon 
having exchange editors of no ordinary ability. The sarcastic and ironical 
style of some of their criticisms is truly admirable. 

The Courant and Record continue to be by far the best college papers 
among all ourexchanges. The “ Yale Notes” in the Record are models of 
terse Johnsonian English and the items are simply unique. Some of them 
are really very witty, and give spice and spirit to the whole paper. We hope 
the editors will not truckle to the advice of that clerical member of ’69 who 
appears to be hypocritically shocked at the “immorality” displayed in its 
columns. We wish to thank both of these papers for their gratuitous adver 
tisements of each Lir. The “Old Portfolio” in the Courant should have 
been written in blank verse, perhaps, but as it is, it furnishes good material 
for those exchanges which are fond of puzzling out enigmatical writings, 
Some have already discovered that they are similar to the style of Carlyle, 
The writer, who really possesses a genius of a high order, should not cramp 
his effusions within the columns of a weekly college paper. Embellished 
by explanatory wood, cuts and accompanying diagrams, they would be a for. 
tune to the owner if published in book form and sold by agents. 

Our outside exchanges this month are A/¢lantic Monthly, Appleton’s Fournal, 
Every Saturday, New Englander, Catholic World, Home Fournal, Herald of 
Health, Our Church Work, Pen and Plow, The Humorist. Our college ex- 
changes are too numerous to mention. , 

We wish to say just here a word in behalf of class prayer meetings. Their 
efficacy for restoring good feeling and charitableness has of late been pecu- 
liarly well demonstrated in the Senior class. There is a certain individual of 
a very charitable turn of mind, who after doing an action a man of active 
and daring wickedness would think far below his nature, has suddenly found 
that contemptibleness is not incompatible with the sanctity of the Christian 
character. This same individual, under the supposed concealment of his 
kind and charitable deed, now bears about his placid and somewhat flabby 
countenance with all the audacity common to those dastardly natures who 
live on—“ their lives smoothed over by a thousand lies.” The class prayer 
meeting, however, enables him to forever wash away his stain and be forever 
forgiven. We wish him well. 

When we were Freshmen we used to read in the Lit. about the editorial 
“sanctum,”—how the fire was blazing in the editorial “ sanctum,” and the 
exchanges were piled high in the “sanctum.” Weare able to assure our 
readers that so far as we can find out, there is no editorial sanctum. That 
great round table, around which sit five venerable Seniors, occasionally 
opening their mouths to give vent to a wise or witty saying, is all a myth, 
There are five sanctums, and owr sanctum is now crowded with the litter of 
the Lir., which to-morrow we will tell our sweep he may place in his dust 
box. Farewell, then, exchanges, for another month, and may you continue 
to be as intensely exciting and brilliant as you are this ! J. Ss. W. 
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